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For the 'Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MAS- 
SACRE OF GLENCOB ; MtOM MALCOLM 
lAING's HISTOKY OP SCOTLAND. 

ON William III.'s departure for 
Ireland, to dispossess James II. 
of his last kingdom, a plan for the 
security of Scotland was suggested 
to persuade the Highlanders to submit 
to government, by sums of money 
distributed among the clans. The 
arrival of Buchan, and (he expecta- 
tions entertained from Montgomery's 
plots, had prevented iis success. 
The espiscopal lords who repaired 
to court on the king's return, to im- 
plore a pardon, endeavoured to ex- 
tenuate their concern in the plot, 
by their apprehensions from the 
Presbyterians; promised to support 
the established government, if pro- 
tected from the fury of Melville's 
party ; and engaged to appease the 
disorders of the Highlands, ii the re- 
mainder of their clergy were pre- 
served from expulsion. Although 
nothing could be mote insincere 
than their promises, the Earl of Mel- 
ville was gently displaced with his 
friends. Sir John Dalrymple, the 
master of Stair, was appointed Sec- 
retary; the Earl of Tweedale Chan- 
cellor ; the Earl of Lothian commis- 
sioner to the assembly, which was 
soon dissolved; and, by a political 
mistake that disgusted the- Presby- 
terians, some of the late plotters 
were admitted into administration, 
while they continued secretly de- 
voted to James. The Earl of Bread- 
albane, whose influence was exten- 
sive in the Highlands, was entrusted 
with twelve thousand pounds to re- 
concile the chieftains, or rather to 
purchase a cessation of arms. That 
insidious and interested nobleman, 
void of attachment either to James or 
to William, employed his emissaries 
to persuade the clans, that to submit 



to government, till a fairer oppor. 
tunity should occur to resume their 
arms, was the most acceptable ser- 
vice which they could perform to the 
court of St. Gennains. Suspicious, 
however, that he meant to appro- 
priate the money to himself,' the 
Highlanders rose in their demands, 
and betrayed his advice to govern- 
ment; but it was discovered that 
they sought permission themselves 
from James to capitulate, with a de- 
sigh to resume their arms at his com- 
mand. A severe proclamation was 
therefore issued in August. They 
were required to submit to govern- 
ment, and to receive the oaths and a 
free pardon before ihe first of Jan- 
uary ; and to enforce the penalty of 
military execution, a winter cam- 
paign was projected through the 
Highlands. A plan suggested by 
Breadalbane, was adopted bv the 
cruel policy of Dalrymple; to extir- 
pate every clan in Loclmber that re- 
fused or neglected to submit on the 
day prescribed. When the day ap- 
proached, the chieftains, intimidated 
or apprized of their danger, hasten- 
ed to disarm the resentment of go- 
vernment by their timely submission. 
Buchan'sand Dundee's officers were 
permitted to capitulate, and were 
transported to France, where they 
were reduced to a company of pri- 
vate soldiers ; and from the indi- 
gence and the hardships sustained 
during their gallant services in Cat- 
alonia and Alsace, few of these un- 
happy exiles survived to revisit their 
native country. 

The last man to submit to govern- 
ment was Macdonald of Glencoe. 
Towards the end of December he 
applied to the governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, who refused, as not being a ci- 
vil magistrate, to administer the 
oaths; but despatched him in haste, 
with an earnest recommendation to 
the Sheriff of Argyle. From the 
snows and other interruptions which 
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he met with oa the road, the day 
prescribed for submission had elaps. 
ed, before he reached Inverary, the 
county town. The benefit of the 
indemnity was strictly forfeited ; 
the sheriff was moved, however, by 
his tears and entreaties, to receive 
his oath of allegiance, and to certi- 
fy the unavoidable cause of bis de- 
lay. But his oath was industriously 
suppressed, by the advice particular- 
ly of Stair the president; the certifi- 
<;ate was erased from the list presen- 
ted to the privy council ; and it ap- 
pears that an extensive combination 
was formed for his destruction. The 
Earl of Breadalbane, whose lands he 
had plundered, and whose temporiz- 
ing advice he had betrayed to govern- 
ment, was inured to the most atro- 
cious massacres by the execution of 
letters of fire and sword against the 
Earl of Caithness, whose estate and 
titles he had formerly usurped. Dal- 
rymple, the secretary, had imbibed 
the bloody spirit of Lauderdale's ad- 
ministration ; and instigated by 
Breadalbane's resentment, be ex- 
pressed the most savage joy at an 
opportunity to extirpate a thievish 
clan. They persuaded William that 
Glencoe was the chief obstacle to the 
pacification of the Highlands. Per- 
haps they concealed the circum- 
stance that he had applied within 
due lime for the oaths to government, 
and had received them since. But 
they procured instructions, signed, 
and for their greater security coun- 
tersigned by the liing himself, to pro- 
ceed to military execution against 
»uch rebels as had rejected the in- 
demnity, and had refused to submit 
on assurance of their lives. As these 
instructions were found insufficient, 
tbey obtained an additional order, 
signed, and also countersigned by 
the king, " that if Glencoe and his 
clan could well be separated from 
the rest, it would be a proper vindi- 
cation of public justice to extirpate 
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that sect of thieves." But the di- 
rections given by Dalrymple far ex- 
ceeded even the king's instructions. 
In his letters to the commander m 
chief he recommended the cold and 
long nights of winter as the sea- 
son fittest for execution, when the 
Highlanders could not escape to their 
hills with their wives and children; 
and when without protection from 
houses, the human constitution was 
unable to survive ; regretted that 
the other clans in Lochaber, by their 
timely submission, had disappointed 
his vengeance ; directed with the lo- 
cal knowledge which he derived 
from Breadalbane, that the passes to 
Glencoe should be securely guarded ; 
and exhorted even the subordinate 
officers to be sudden and secret in 
the execution of the plan ; and not to 
trouble the government with prison- 
er's, nor to destroy the cattle and 
houses, which might render the peo- 
ple desperate, unless the whole clan 
were utterly extirpated. Such atro- 
cious sentiments, uttered as usual 
with an ardent zeal for the publiG 
service, were communicated to the 
officers with full effect. 

Glencoe, assured of an indemnity, 
had remained at home unmolested 
for a month, when a detachment 
arrived from Fort William, under 
Campbell of Glenlyon, whose niece 
was married to one of his sons. The 
soldiers were received on assurance 
of peace and friendship; and were 
quartered among the inhabitants of 
the sequestered vale. Their com- 
mander enjoyed for a fortnight the 
daily hospitality of his nephew's 
table. They had passed the even- 
ing at cants together, and the offi- 
cers were to dine with his father next 
day. Their orders arrived that night, 
to attack their defenceless hosts 
while asleep at midnight, and not to 
suffer a man under the age of seven- 
ty to escape their swords. From 
some suspicious circumstances the 
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sons were impressed with a sodden 
apprehension of danger, and disco- 
vered their approach 5 but before 
they could alarm their father, the 
massacre spread through the whole 
■vale. Before the break, or dav, a 
party, entering as friends, shot Glen- 
coe as he rose from his bed. His 
wife was stripped naked by the sol- 
diers, who tore the rings with their 
teeth from her fingers ; and she ex- 
pired next morning with horror and 
grief. Nine men wete bound and 
deliberately shot at Glenlyon's quar- 
ters; his landlord was shot by his 
orders, and a young boy, who clung 
to his knees for protection, was stab- 
bed to death. At another part of 
the vale the inhabitants were shot 
while sitting round their fire ; wo- 
men perished with their children in 
their arms; an old man of eighty 
was put to the- sword; another, who 
escaped to a house for concealment, 
was burnt alive. Thirty-eight per- 
sons were thus inhumanly massacred 
by their inmates and guests. The 
rest, alarmed at the report of mus- 
qoetry, escaped to the hills, and 
were prcsrisL'J from destruction by 
a tempest that. added to the horrors 
of the night. While the end of 
the Glen was guarded by Dunc'an- 
son, with a detachment from Fort 
William, Hamilton the colonei, to 
whom the superintendence of the 
whole was emrusted, had advanced 
with tour hundred men, to secure 
the eastern entrance, and to complete 
the massacre; but from the incle- 
mency of the night, he was retarded 
beyond the appointed hour. When 
he entered the Glen at noon, an old 
irv.in was the only victim that re- 
mained. But the ct.rnaye «us suc- 
ceeded by rapine and desolation. 
The cattle were driven oil' or <ies- 
iroved. The houses, to fulfil Dai- 
rniipit's instructions, were ijurnt to 
tire ground ; and the women and 



children, stript naked, were left to 
explore their way to some remote and 
friendly habitation, or to perish in 
the snows. 

The outcry against the massacre 
of Glencoe was not confined to Scot- 
land; but by the industry of the Ja- 
cobites, it resounded with every ag- 
gravation through Europe. Whe- 
ther the inhuman rigour, or the per- 
fidious execution of the orders were 
considered, each part of the bloody 
transaction discovered a deliberate, 
treacherous, and an impolitic cruelty, 
from which the king himself was 
not altogether exempt. Instead of 
the terror which it was meant to in- 
spire, the horror and universal exe- 
cration which it excited, rendered 
the Highlanders irreconcilable to 
his government, and the government 
justly odious to his subjects. His 
friends endeavoured, by the plea 
of inadvertence and haste, to trans- 
fer the blame to his ministers ; and 
his ministers were equally earnest 
to vindicate the orders as strictly 
legal ; or as analogous to letters of 
fire and sword, which the privy 
council had been accustomed to 
{•.rant. But when a second order, 
signed and countersigned by th* 
king with such unusual precaution, 
is combined with the impunity which 
his ministers enjoyed, no doubt can 
remain, that, however the execution 
might exceed his intentions, the mea- 
sure was not concerted without his 
knowledge and previous consent. 
No' inquiry was made at the time, 
no punishment was inflicted after- 
wards, on t-ie authors of the massa- 
cre. On the contrary, it is asserted 
that the officers most active in the 
execution were preferred. The best, 
snU perhaps the just explanation of 
the transaction is, that Wiiiiam, be- 
set with ministers inured to the san- 
guinary measures of the former £#- 
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into an act of cruelty inconsis- his reign, 
tent with his character, and with 
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JIOGRAPBICAL SKETCH OF ELIZABETH 
CARTER. 

" When Heaven evolv'd its perfect plan, 
It forra'd no creature of ignoble strain. 
Of heart unteachable, obtuse of brain." 

"\/TODERN times have been pecu- 
•"■*• liarly favourable to the develop- 
ment of female genius ; for not- 
withstanding the boasted poiitencss 
of the ancients, the women do not 
appear to have enjoyed among them 
a very enviable station in society. 
True, indeed, we bear of illustrious 
matrons in the days of the Romans, 
who were acknowledged by their 
contemporaries to have possessed 
many accomplishments ; and the 
greatest orator of bis age and nation 
candidly avows, that by visiting the 
house of one distinguished family, 
ho contrived to polish both his lan- 
guage and his maimers. We have 
aUo" been told, that, in another re- 
public, the beauties of the Greek 
language were generally and criti- 
cally understood by the woneo of 
Alliens. But it must be admitted, 
that knowledge was never so gene- 
rally diffused as at present; and it 
may even be asserted, that females in 
more modern times have, in point of 
mental accomplishments, eclipsed 
those who flourished in the best days 
of the Greek and Roman common* 
wealths. 

During the dreary periods of feu- 
dal tyranny, and ecclesiastical super- 
si ition, the human mind, submitting 
to the trammel* of opinion, became 
tor| id. .To excel in feats of chivalry, 
was the only boast of the steel ciad 



baron; to bind gallant knights in the 
silken chains of a romantic affection, 
was the sole glory of the noble dam- 
sel, secluded under the battlements 
of a moated castle, which could not 
be approached without crossing hor- 
tid draw-biidges, and passing under 
tremendous portcullises. 

At length, letters dawned on the 
shores of the -Mediterranean, and th« 
Suuth became suddenly enlightened. 
The introduction of printing, by 
multiplying books, and facilitating 
the means of knowledge, produced 
a new epoch in 'the history of the 
world; the graces of the mind began 
to be esteemed as well as those of the 
body; and the females of modern 
Europe, by cultivating the former, 
produced a new, a more rational, 
and a more constant source of amuse- 
ment, than their ancestors had ever 
experienced. 

The taste for mental cultivation 
was not long confined to Italy ; it. 
soon crossed ihe Alps, and the court 
of Fiance, then considered the mo>t 
polite in the universe, became fa- 
mous for ladies, whose pens, if w« 
are to give credit to the tales of their 
lovers, acted like so m.my spear.*, 
and produced wounds /note deadly 
than their eyes h.ui done. 

The Eogii.-ih nation, who have always 
affected to condemn, while liiey have 
afterwards imitated France, did n-.t 
tail to f'ollaw the example set bv the 
latter ; but the studiesof the ft-mais* 
of Great Britain assumed a graver, 
as well as a more permanent uiid uss- 
tul cast. 

Nicholas Udal, master t,f Eton 



